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THE DISARMAMENT CONFERENCE. THE LATEST 
COMPROMISE. 


HEN the Bureau of the Disarmament Conference met again, 
on April roth,’ after a prolonged recess during which the 
principal Governments had been engaged in “ parallel 

and supplementary efforts ’’ through diplomatic channels, little 
hope remained that anything more could come out of the Conference 
than a series of regional agreements designed to limit, but not reduce, 
the armaments of the Great Powers. 


Apart from the fundamental differences between France and 
Germany, and the impossibility of reconciling the two theses of 
security and rearmament respectively, Mr. Eden, in giving the 
Bureau an account of his recent tour, pointed out that two important 
differences persisted between the French and German views as 
to the terms of the proposed Convention. One was concerned 
with the account to be taken of overseas troops, trained reserves 
and semi-military organisations, and the other with the date at 
which, and the extent to which the future German short-service 
army was to be equipped with the so-called defensive arms at 
present denied to Germany. 

Some approach to a solution of these questions was felt to 
have been made by the German Government in a statement of its 
views, which was issued on April 16th? and gave evidence of a 
distinct desire to adopt an accommodating attitude. But any hope 
that this advantage might be followed up was destroyed at once by 
the appearance of the French Memorandum, handed to the British 
Embassy the next day. This accused Germany of making all 
negotiations impossible by her decision to make large increases in 
her military expenditure, especially in respect of aviation, and 
amounted also to a notice to the other Powers, and Great Britain 
in particular, that nothing they could offer in the way of guarantees 
of execution would suffice to afford that measure of security which 
France now considered as essential to her existence in the face of 
a re-armed Germany.* In particular, no answer was given to the 
latest enquiry of the British Government which had been set out 
in Sir John Simon’s letter of April roth to the French Ambassador, 
and this was only answered on May 30th and June 5th by M. 
Barthou when he made his speeches at Geneva and stated that 
he had been spared any further efforts at the task of working out 





__ (1) For the position at that date see the article in the Bulletin of April 12th, 
Vol. X, No. 21, “Great Britain and German Rearmament”’; also pp. 22-24 of 
that issue. 

_ (2) This was published in the British White Paper, Cmd. 4559, on April 18th. 
For the main points see the Bulletin of April 26th, Vol. X, No. 22, p. 26, and below 
page 4. 
__ (3) The main heads of the French Memorandum were outlined in the Bulletin 
' April 26th last, page 27. See also M. Barthou’s speech of May 30th. Bulletin of 


June 7th, Vol. X, No. 25, Pp- 25-26. 





4 
the problem of guarantees by the appearance of the German 
military estimates. But more must be said of these speeches later, 


The outlook was, in short, not a bright one when the General 
Commission reassembled on May 2gth, and the respective positions 
of the Great Powers on that date may be summarised as follows :— 


Germany, in the Note of April 16th, had assumed a not un- 
reasonable attitude. She had agreed to the postponement of the 
reduction of armaments of other Powers for five years after the 
signature of a convention ; had accepted the proposals for super- 
vision and control of armaments contained in the British 
Memorandum of January 29th, and was agreeable, on the basis of 
reciprocity, to the regulations suggested by the British Government 
for ensuring the non-military character of the S.A. and S.S.‘ On 
the other hand, she had insisted upon her 300,000 men for the 
Reichswehr and upon “ a defensive air force of short-range machines, 
not including bombing planes, from the beginning of the convention, 
the numerical strength of which would not exceed 30 per cent. of 
the combined air forces of Germany’s neighbours or 50 per cent. 
of the military aircraft possessed by France (in France itself and 
in the French North African territories) whichever figure was the 
less.” This would suffice Germany for the first five years of a ten 
years convention, “‘ but after those five years she claims that the 
necessary reduction and increases should be made so that she should 
attain full equality of numbers with the principal Air Powers at the 
end of the ten years of the Convention.” She refused to discuss 
the question of her return to the League until after the question of 
disarmament and of equality of rights had been settled, and by 
the publication of her military estimates on March 2gth, had given 
notice to the world that in her claims and intention to re-arm she 
remained adamant, and had thereby further demonstrated the 
knack of those who rule Germany of providing material for those 
who distrust her. 


Great Britain, though her attitude had been criticised, had made 
an honest effort to bridge the gulf between Germany and France. 
She had gone a long way in her concessions to the German point of 
view regarding rearmament and, in the matter of French security, 
had made a considerable departure from her traditional policy, 
first in offering to participate in a Pact of Consultation and, later, 





(1) These regulations provided that the S.A. and S.S. would possess no arms and 
receive no instruction in arms; not be concentrated or trained in military camps, 
not be, directly or indirectly, commanded or instructed by officers of the regular 
Army ; not engage in or take part in field exercises. The fulfilment of these regula- 
tions was to be verified by a system of supervision. 

There was ample evidence that Herr Hitler would welcome an opportunity 
of lessening the power of the S.A. who under Réhm were coming into constant 
friction with the Reichswehr authorities. The latter refused to take 5 A. troops 
en bloc into the enlarged army and insisted that every new soldier must undergo 
the regular course of training, regardless of the number of years he had served in 
the S.A. 
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in asking France what form of ‘‘ guarantees ’’ she really did consider 
necessary to her security. 

France alone had remained consistent and had steadfastly 
refused to consider any agreement which recognised the immediate 
rearmament of Germany. She had considered the British offer to 
consult in the event of a breach of the Disarmament Convention 
as insufficient and, by a familiar perversity, her interest in 
“guarantees ’’ had waned as British interest in that subject had 
increased. Finally she had seized upon the publication of the 
German military estimates at the end of March to terminate the 
diplomatic exchanges and to call for a return to Geneva and the 
policy of October, 1933.* 

The attitude of Jtaly had perhaps, been the most helpful of all, 
for she had not only put forward a very practical plan of her own,’ 
but had also declared her willingness to agree to any formula accept- 
able to the other nations. 

In effect, therefore, the position had undergone little change 
since the withdrawal of Germany from the Conference, save that 
she had made further progress towards her own rearmament. No 
success had attended the efforts to bridge the gap between Paris 
and Berlin, and in endeavouring to do so a definite rift had occurred 
between Great Britain and France. Failing to secure the 
required degree of support from her former ally France had turned 
more and more towards the Soviet Union, and was not unhopeful 
of securing not only the entry of the U.S.S.R. into the League of 
Nations, but also a pact of mutual guarantee with that country 
which should also embrace Poland and the Little Entente. She 
was, however, somewhat deterred by the manifest desire of the 
Soviet Union to extend the scope of such a pact to include her 
eastern as well as her western frontier, and for this there was little 
enthusiasm in France, where interest centred on maintaining what 
remained of the European status quo created by the Peace Treaties. 


The proposals of the Soviet Union, which were discussed by 
by M. M. Litvinoff and Barthou in a conversation of great importance 
on the evening of May 18th, were for a definite European Pact 
of Non-Aggression and Mutual Assistance. In their preparation 
M. Litvinoff had gone back to the idea of the French Plan submitted 
to the Conference in November, 1932,* which provided for a series 
of interlocking “‘ circles.” The first of these consisted of a Pact 
between France, the U.S.S.R., Poland, the Little Entente, the 





(1) These tactics recall the similar occurrence of March, 1931, when the French 
Government of the day utilised the publication of the Austro-German Zollunion 
enone as a reason for breaking off the naval disarmament conversations with 

y. 
y, (2) This was the plan of January 31st, 1934 (vide Bulletin of February 15th, 
hae X, No. 17, page 31) and was amplified by the statement made to Mr. Eden by 
nny Waianae on February 26th. (Vide Bulletin April 26th, Vol. X, No. 22, 
ge 20.). 
(3) Vide the Bulletin of November 24th, 1932, Vol. IX, No. 11, for details of this. 
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Baltic States and Germany,’ and was to remain open for adherence 
by other Continental States. The second “ circle” consisted of 
an Agreement to cover the Mediterranean area, and would pre- 
sumably require undertakings of Naval action by Great Britain 
and Italy, which the French Government was in hopes of obtaining. 
Finally, there was a somewhat vaguely defined third “ circle” 
termed a “ Naval Locarno in the Pacific,” in which Great Britain 
and the United States, and even possibly Japan, would be asked 
to join, as soon as agreement had been reached on the European 
problem. 

Both M. Litvinoff and M. Barthou, when taxed, vehemently 
denied that these proposals could in any sense be described as a 
‘* policy of encirclement,’’ but it is impossible to ignore the similarity 
between this new diplomatic departure and the Franco-Russian 
policy of the pre-War era. 

The General Commission of the Disarmament Conference 
reassembled on May 2oth,? after an interval of seven months, in an 
atmosphere little calculated to encourage hopes of success, even of 
the most limited kind. On all sides it was felt that the meeting 
partook of the character of a ‘‘ wake,” and interest was concentrated 
mainly upon the nature of the general orations. Disarmament had 
been dead for some considerable time; the chances of limitation 
of armaments were by this time of the flimsiest, and rearmament 
seemed to be the word of the moment. 


The sense of unreality which overhung the whole proceedings 
was reflected in the speeches of the first session ; in Mr. Henderson’s 
review of the position since October, 1933 ; in Mr. Davis’ reiteration 
of the willingness of the United States to co-operate in the pre- 
servation of peace, but of her settled determination not on any 
account to send any of her forces anywhere for the settlement of 
disputes ; and of M. Litvinoff’s happy suggestion that the Conference 
should perpetuate itself in a permanent body “‘ for the preservation 
of security and the safeguarding of universal peace.”* The world 
at large and the delegates in particular were waiting for the 
statements of policy from Great Britain and France to know whether 
the body should be given decent burial or cast out into Aceldama. 


Sir John Simon, who spoke first on the following day (May 31st) 
gave a sober and moderate restatement of the British case as it 


(1) The invitation to Germany placed that country, perhaps designedly, in 4 
peculiarly difficult position. If she accepted it would mean for her the recognition 
of the status quo based upon existing Treaties; while her refusal might be inter- 
preted as an admission of aggressive designs and an added reason for refusing all 
rearmament to her. 

(2) The meeting of the Bureau of the Conference on April 1oth had convened 
the General Commission for May 23rd, but the date was later advanced a week in 
deference to the wishes of the French Government. ; Saat 

(3) Apart from this somewhat fantastic proposal, M. Litvinoff’s bitter criticism 
of the failure of the Disarmament Conference is among the most accurate appraisals 
of the work of that body. 
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stood since the end of the direct negotiations and the French Note 
of April 17th, and showed clearly that the British Government 
had no further proposals to make. The only thing that mattered, 
he said, was to try to find a possible bridge between the conflicting 
French and German points of view, and his Majesty’s Government 
still regarded the Draft Convention submitted to the Conference 
in March, 1933, together with the modifications proposed thereto 
in the British Memorandum of January 29th, 1934, as offering the 
best possible basis of agreement. Indeed, if it were not possible to 
agree on that basis, he himself did not believe that a convention 
could be realised at all. 

He indicated that the British Government was in general agree- 
ment with the Memorandum put forward by the Danish, Spanish, 
Norwegian, Swedish and Swiss Delegations on April 14th,’ and 
warned the Conference that his Government could not and would not 
lend themselves to vague and indefinite discussions inspired by 
no more than a pious hope of success. Finally, he pointed out 
that by combining such agreements as had already been reached 
with new concessions there was material to hand for reaching an 
agreement, and proposed that in any case protocols should be made 
ready for signature providing for the prohibition of chemical 
warfare, budgetary control of arms expenditure, and the appoint- 
ment of a permanent disarmament commission. 

M. Barthou’s first appearance before the Conference, on May 30th, 
will long be remembered. Even in fifteen years experience of 
oratory at Geneva it had no equal, for the seventy-four years old 
French Foreign Minister called into play every artifice of Parlia- 
mentary rhetoric, making full use of dramatic appeal, bitter irony 
and caustic humour. Speaking with dynamic energy and without 
notes, M. Barthou proceeded to give coldly and clearly a far more 
definite exposition of the French case than could have been gathered 
even from the Note of April 17th, and at the same time indulged in 
a castigation of Sir John Simon and Sir John Simon’s policy. 

The French Government, he declared, would not consent to any 
system involving an immediate measure of German rearmament, 
and by implication, therefore, would not accept the British 
Memorandum as a basis of agreement, even if it were accompanied 
by agreed guarantees of security. This gave the reply, which had 
hitherto been lacking, to the British enquiry of April roth. France, 


(1) The Memorandum of the Scandinavian, Spanish and Swiss Delegations 
was put forward in an effort to secure a basis of agreement for a short-term Con- 
vention which should be limited to certain branches of armaments. The problem 
ot naval armaments, for example, should be left to the Naval Conference of 1935, 
but the Convention must contain a measure of disarmament, if not coming into force 
immediately, at least provided for within its ambit. The Conference, it was urged, 
must take into account in conventional form the situation resulting from a de facto 
rarmament, and the Convention must contain some proposals under the head of 
security, 

(2) Vide Cmd. 4559. See also the Bulletin of April 26th, Vol. X, No. 22, page 
26 for particulars of the British questions. 
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he said, had her own concrete plan for the limitation of all arms— 
the plan of January Ist, 1934, which provided for a parallel, pro- 
gressive reduction of armaments, accompanied by the necessary 
guarantees of security. : 


Referring to the Locarno Treaty and the position of the British 
Government—Sir John Simon had said “ What his Majesty’s 
Government have promised they will perform.’—M. Barthou 
remarked that it would not be very difficult to go further than the 
British Government in the matter of security’, but he made no 
suggestion of his own as to how security should be organised, 
contenting himself with the remark that French policy was “ to 
refuse no suggestion, to devote full attention to any proposal that 
might be made.” 

This brilliant oratorical tour de force was received by the Con- 
ference first with artistic appreciation and then with grave concern, 
for M. Barthou had shown with brutal frankness how deep was the 
cleavage between the British and French theses, and how apparently 
impossible it was to find a basis of compromise between them. To 
many it appeared that the speech had destroyed the last vestige of 
hope of a fruitful prolongation of the efforts of the Conference, and 
on all sides it was admitted that the crisis was more acute and the 
deadlock more complete than at any time in the past two and a 
half years.* 

So great was the consternation that the President suspended the 
session until the afternoon and later until the following day (Friday, 
June rst), to allow of an interval for reflection and in the hope that 
in private conversations a means might be found to mend the Anglo- 
French rift. When this interval proved too short Mr. Henderson 
adjourned the Conference over a long week-end. 


But meantime the Bureau continued to meet, and at its session 
the situation began to clarify and the crisis to crystalise. It 
became clear that within the Conference there were two clearly 
defined schools of thought; those who regarded a disarmament 
agreement, however limited, to be an immediate essential and were 
prepared to make certain concessions to secure the participation 
of Germany therein ; and those who considered that some further 
agreement on security must be arrived at before any degree of 
disarmament could be achieved. This body of opinion was opposed 
to an early return of Germany to Geneva because they believed that 
given sufficient time Germany would come back to the Conference 
as a penitent and without conditions. 


Leading the first group was Great Britain, supported by the 


(1) This remark, which had its clear effect upon the British Delegation, was 
deleted from the shorthand report of M. Barthou’s speech. : 

(2) Broadcasting from Geneva on the night of May 31st, Mr. Anthony Eden 
made no attempt to minimise the gravity of the situation and frankly told his hearers 
that “ at no time has the outlook been as black as it is now.” 
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United States, the Scandinavian Powers, Switzerland and Spain. 
They submitted to the Bureau on June 4th a programme of work 
based upon the discussion of the disarmament proposals put forward 
by the British, French, Italian and German Governments between 
December, 1933 and April, 1934, from which they believed the 
basis of compromise could be evolved, not only for a convention, 
but for the return of Germany to the Conference. 


Opposed to them was the Security group, led by France and 
comprising the Soviet Union, Turkey, the Little Entente and the 
Balkan bloc, who were convinced that further discussion of the 
Notes which had passed between the Powers concerned during the 
past five months was fruitless, and that the Conference should 
adjourn pending an agreement on security. 


M. Barthou, fortified by the fact that on May 31st the French 
Cabinet had unanimously endorsed the expression of policy which 
he had made, maintained an adamant attitude with regard to the 
further concession to Berlin which Mr. Henderson was anxious to 
make. ‘I will,” he declared, “‘ accompany the President anywhere 
else, but not there. We should only return with empty suitcases.”’ 


Despite the efforts of Mr. Henderson, the fourth of June passed 
without any indication of a break in the deadlock. It was succeeded 
by a day of crisis and acrimony which threatened to bring the 
Conference to a peremptory termination. In a final effort at 
compromise the President himself put forward a draft resolution 
for the consideration of the Bureau, on the following lines :— 

That the Soviet proposal for a permanent Conference be referred 
to the Governments concerned, together with the proposal for pacts 


of mutual assistance ; 
That all the Powers concerned should affirm their intention to 


discuss the proposals ; 

That the question of guarantees of execution be referred to the 
existing committee on miscellaneous provisions ; 

That further negotiations should take place on the basis of the 
British, French, Italian and German Notes ; 

That the question of disarmament be referred en bloc to the 
General Commission of the Conference and that of Security to the 
Political Committee ; 

That further political preparation, for which the President should 
be responsible, was necessary before useful discussions could again 
take place. 

The resolution, which was tantamount to a proposal for adjourn- 
ment, and was an attempt by Mr. Henderson to secure the return 
of Germany, had been accepted in advance by the British, American 
and Italian delegates and by the six small Powers. It was summarily 
and categorically rejected by M. Barthou in terms which brought to 
a head the ill-feeling which had existed between himself and the 
President since the opening of the session, and which provoked 
Mr. Henderson to threaten to resign the chair. 
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M. Barthou gave as his grounds for rejecting the proposals of 
the President the fact that though Mr. Henderson had laid such 
stress upon security in his opening speech, this question, ‘“ which 
dominates the discussions,’’ was mentioned only at the end of his 
draft resolution. Unlike the French, therefore, the President had 
been inconsistent and not impartial. 

This brought Mr. Henderson to his feet with an impassioned 
defence of his own attitude. M. Barthou, he declared, had during 
the last few days steadily impugned his impartiality, an impartiality 
which had never been questioned before: ‘if this is called in 
question, I will willingly resign this task.’’ Rather ungraciously 
M. Barthou withdrew his personal imputation against the President, 
but refused to be moved from his negative attitude towards the 
resolution ; whereupon, quite unmollified, Mr. Henderson called 
the attention of the Bureau to the fact that M. Barthou had 
successively refused to be a member of a drafting committee, to 
accept the President’s programme of work, and to draw up a pro- 
gramme of his own. In the circumstances he declared the meeting 
adjourned. 

The deadlock remained unbroken, the gloom deepened. 


But just when it seemed that all that remained to be done 
by the delegates was the packing of their bags, there came the 
almost inevitable compromise. Mr. Norman Davis, the peacemaker 
of the Conference, had been quietly at work behind the scenes and 
had discovered that despite all appearances to the contrary, a 
basis of compromise did exist. Although the French Cabinet 
had endorsed it, there were many in Paris who were seriously alarmed 
at the effect of M. Barthou’s speech on the British delegation. 
Word came to Geneva that if it were possible to win the French case 
for security by compromise, it were better to do so. Moreover, 
the agreement secured with Germany on June Ist in the matter 
of the Saar gave reason for hope that the National-Socialist régime 
was beginning to realise the difficulty of its position both at home 
and abroad and to act accordingly. 

Mr. Davis’ task was, therefore, less difficult than at first appeared, 
and M. Barthou was persuaded to present a counter-proposal to the 
resolution submitted by Mr. Henderson on the previous day. 
So successful were his efforts that at the opening of the meeting 
of the Bureau next morning (June 6th), the President appeared 
smiling once more and announced, “‘ The storm has passed.” 


The French proposal was a piece of very skilful drafting. It 
made the greatest possible concessions to Mr. Henderson's views 
and accepted his three essential points. But it kept security 1n 
the foreground, urging that the Political Committee should also 
complete the measures of supervision of armaments and study 
guarantees of execution. At the same time the French proposals 
avoided any mention of the return of Germany to the Conference 
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but in his exf#osé, M. Barthou made it clear that he was not opposed 
to such a return, but did not think it should be bought or begged for. 


Mr. Eden frankly expressed his preference for Mr. Henderson’s 
resolution, and insisted that provision should be made for the 
discussion of the British, French, German and Italian Notes. 
With the intention of harmonising the two sets of proposals, Mr. 
Henderson adjourned the Bureau for forty-eight hours, during 
which private discussions took place in the hotels of the various 
delegations. In the meantime, the German Government issued an 
authoritative denial of the rumours of any immediate intention of 
Germany’s return to Geneva or participation in pacts of security. 
Through unofficial channels and inspired articles in the press, the 
German conditions for return, namely, the realisation of equality, 
were restated. 

The compromise resolution agreed upon by the British, French 
and United States was adopted both by the Bureau and the General 
Commission on Friday, June 8th. It represented a very fair 
combination of the Henderson-Barthou resolutions, and provided 
the means by which steps could be taken to bring Germany back to 
the Conference. The terms of it are set out in detail in the 
Chronology, on page 24 of this issue. 


Reservations were made to the resolution by the Italian and 
Polish delegates ; the one on the ground that essential political 
problems were still unsolved, and the other on the ground that the 
Notes of the Four Powers could not be accepted as expressing the 
views of every section of the Conference. 


The General Commission met again on June 11th to appoint 
the Chairmen of the four committees set up by virtue of the resolution 
of June 8th,* and then adjourned sine die. 


The record of achievement was not a great one. The Conference 
itself had been saved from collapse and had been thrown more 
and more into a state of suspended animation while innumerable 
Committees deliberated and discussed. Franco-British good- 
feeling, after undergoing a period of severe tension, had taken on 
an improved tone. France, at the expense of accepting the extra- 
security considerations, which M. Barthou had at first rejected, 
had retained British friendship without sacrificing that of the 
Soviet Union, and had registered a further success in placing the 
clear burden of responsibility upon Germany. For “ Germany’s 
open professions and Geneva’s open emendations ”’ left no present 





(1) The chairmen appointed were as follows :—Security Committee, M. Politis 
(Greece) ; Guarantees of Execution, M. Bourquin (Belgium) ; Air, Senor de Madariaga 
(Spain) ; and Manufacture and Sale of Arms, M. Scavinius (Denmark). The Italian 
and Hungarian delegates refused to be represented on the Security Committee except 
as observers, and the United States not at all. On the other hand the Soviet Union, 
which had refused to take part in the work of the Security and Arbitration Sub- 
Committee set up by the Preparatory Disarmament Commission in 1927, was now 
Prepared to participate. 
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reason, except that of bad will, why Germany should not return to 
Geneva, and the next move lay with Germany. 


How she was to make this move without loss of dignity was, 
however, a question not easy to answer. The meeting with Signor 
Mussolini at Venice, besides giving evidence that the isolation of 
Germany was not complete, provided Herr Hitler with an oppor- 
tunity of restating his attitude towards Geneva to an audience 
which was not unsympathetic. This opportunity he appears to 
have taken, if we are to accept the statement, presumably inspired, 
published by Signor Gayda on June 16th, but he said nothing new, 
and, as the Italian writer stated, the question of Germany’s return 
to Geneva was “ not a matter of immediate policy.’”! : 


As against this meagre record of achievement there remained 
the dominant fact that no step had been taken to dispel the 
atmosphere of suspicion and fear which had gradually enveloped 
Europe since January, 1933. All that had been done was to give 
one more injection of vitality into a moribund body without 
attempting to eradicate the cause of the disease. No progress had 
been made towards solving the fundamental problems and the 
position remained practically the same as before May 2oth. For, 
though the Anglo-Franco-American formula had left the back door 
open for the return of Germany, Mr. Henderson’s closing remarks 
were not conspicuous for their confidence of success in the future. 
He expressed the fervent hope that the Governments would “ do 
something,” and thought that the Conference must wait until it 
was seen what the Governments could do 


Mr Anthony Eden put the position candidly, in all its gravity, 
before his constituents on the night of June gth, less than 24 hours 
after the compromise had been effected at Geneva ‘‘ We have,” he 
told them, ‘‘ in no sense solved the main difficulties of the European 
situation, which consist in the present relations of the chief Powers 
of Continental Europe. Unless they can be improved there will 
be no disarmament agreement, no political entente, and in con- 
sequence no extension of international trade recovery in Europe. . . 
This is the problem which European statesmanship has so far 
singularly failed to solve.” 

After two and a half years of discussion, the disarmament 
problem was as barren of solution as it had been at the opening of 
the Conference in February, 1932. By the summer of 1934, the 
deadlock was complete. All hope of disarmament had vanished, 
that of limitation of armaments had grown tarnished and faded, 
and the fear of general rearmament and its possible ghastly results 
had become a threat and a nightmare before the mind of the world. 

J.W.W.-B. 
H.L. 





(1) The main points in Signor Gayda’s article are printed in the Chronology, 
page 22. 
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CHRONOLOGY. 


Australia. 
une 7th.—The Commonwealth Three and a Quarter per cent. internal 


loan of {12 million was over-subscribed. 


Austria. 

June 10th.—Following a series of bomb outrages and acts of terrorism 
on the railways and motor roads the Cabinet held a special meeting, 
after which it issued an appeal to the country for collaboration with the 
authorities. It also announced the establishment of a voluntary con- 
stabulary, to be known as the ‘‘ Ortswehr.” 

Over 30 acts of terrorism were stated to have occurred since June 8th, 
and the Nazis, directed from Munich, were reported to be responsible 
for all of them. 

June 11th.—Several further Nazi outrages were reported from 
different parts of the country. 

June 13th.—The Government was understood to have submitted to 
the Italian Under-Secretary for Foreign Affairs all the material which had 
been collected to prove Germany guilty of inspiring the terrorist campaign. 

Following a number of further bomb attempts and other outrages 
the authorities in Vorarlberg closed the frontier with Germany to local 
traffic. 

June 19th.—M. Barthou passed through Vienna on his way to Bucarest 
and was met by Herr Dollfuss, with whom he discussed the question of 
the economic situation of Austria. 

A number of further outrages, attributed to Nazis, were reported 
from different centres, and in Vienna stores of explosives were found and 


several arrests made. 


Belgium. 

June 6th.—The Cabinet resigned, following the rejection by the 
Chamber of a Bill backed by the Minister of Labour. This modified 
the existing law on family allowances, and was voted against by the 
Socialists and some Liberals. An Aliens Bill in charge of the Minister 
of Justice was also rejected, owing to Socialist, Liberal and Flemish 
opposition. 

June 11th.—The King received Mr. Child, the U.S. envoy to Europe, 
who subsequently issued a statement in which he said that President 
Roosevelt had sent him to Europe because he considered it would be 
better to obtain a general view of the European situation in that way 
than to ask for reports (which must necessarily be disjointed), through 
the ordinary diplomatic channels. 

June 12th—The Comte de Broqueville formed a Cabinet, with M. 
Jaspar as Minister for Foreign Affairs; M. Sap, Finance; M. Bovesse, 
Justice ; M. Pierlot, the Interior; M. Devéze, National Defence; M. 
Van Canwelaert, National Economy and Agriculture ; and M. Van Isacker, 
Labour and Social Insurance. Catholics and Liberals were equally repre- 
sented, with six portfolios each. 

June 19th—The Prime Minister read the Ministerial Declaration in 
Parliament. This stated that the Government's chief care would be 
to fortify the country’s security, and they would watch particularly 
over the efficacy and development of international undertakings which 
guaranteed their security. 
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Bolivia. 

June 11th.—Request to League Council for reference of Gran Chaco 
dispute to the Assembly under Article 15 of the Covenant. (See League 
of Nations.) 


Bulgaria. 

June 12th.—The Government issued an order dissolving all political 
parties, and suppressing their newspapers. 

June 17th—The Prime Minister announced that he intended to 
govern by decree for one year, in conformity with Article 47 of the 
Constitution. After that the Sobranye would be reconstituted so that 
one-third of the deputies would be elected, and two-thirds would represent 
the Corporations into which the country would be divided. 


China. 

June 8th.—Mr. Kuramoto, the Japanese Vice-Consul in Nanking, 
disappeared in circumstances which led to fears that he had been 
kidnapped. 

June 12th.—The Government was notified by the Japanese Consul- 
General in Nanking that in view of the disappearance of Mr. Kuramoto, 
China would be held responsible for his safety ; also that as the Japanese 
community were perturbed at the failure to trace him, Japan reserved 
the right to make ulterior demands calculated to reassure them. 

Wang Ching-wei sent a representative to the Consulate-General to 
express regret and give details of the search for the missing consul. 

June 13th.—Mr. Kuramoto was found near Nanking, unharmed, but 
suffering from a nervous breakdown. 

June 15th—An American missionary named Ingram was killed by 
bandits, near Peking, when attempting to protect his family. 

June 18th.—The British steamer Shuntien was captured by pirates 
between Taku and Chefoo and 26 of the passengers and crew taken off 
as prisoners. They included two naval officers, two officers of the vessel, 
an English civilian resident of Shanghai, and a Japanese subject. 

June 19th.—The British Legation made the strongest representations 
to the National Government and to the Governor of Shantung in con- 
nection with the piracy. A British Military Attaché left Peking for 
Tsinan to maintain contact with the Governor and assist in measures for 
the rescue of the captives. 

An aircraft carrier and two destroyers proceeded to the mouth of 
the Yellow River, and a Japanese cruiser arrived at Chefoo. 


Cuba. 
June 15th.—An attempt was made on the life of President Mendieta, 
who was slightly wounded. 


Czechoslovakia. 

June oth.—The Government formally recognised the Soviet Govern- 
ment, and diplomatic relations were established by an exchange of letters, 
at Geneva, between M. Litvinoff and Dr. Benes. 

An official statement said the negotiations had been going on for some 
days, ‘‘ following unanimous decisions by the Permanent Council of the 
Little Entente and by the Governments concerned.” The parties to the 
agreement “‘ mutually guarantee full and entire respect for the sovereignty 
of each, and promise to refrain from all interference, direct or indirect, 
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in their internal affairs and development, and especially from all agitation, 
propaganda, and similar activities, and from supporting such activities. 

“They also undertake not to create or to tolerate in their territory 
armed organisations for the purpose of taking warlike action against the 
other party or of attacking its social or political structure by acts of 
terrorism, and not to allow the recruitment or entry of armed forces, arms, 
and munitions for such organisations.” 

June 12th.—The Government notified the U.S. Government of its 
inability to pay the War Debt instalment due on June 15th. In its Note 
reference was made to the country’s unfavourable balance of trade with 
the U.S.A., and it was added that difficulties had been multiplied by the 
increase of the total of the Debt to $165 million, compared with the 
original figure of under $92 million, in spite of the payment of 15 instal- 
ments totalling $19,880,000. 


France. 

June 6th—The Finance Committee of the Chamber approved the 
Government’s proposals for additional credits of 3,120 million francs to 
provide for national defence by land, sea, and air. 

Marshal Pétain, in a statement to the Armaments Committee of the 
Chamber, was reported to have said that Germany had an army of 
500,000 highly trained shock troops, which could be increased to 1,100,000 
within a week. Also that the Reichswehr was fully equipped with light 
artillery and that in under 3 months German industry could be in a 
position to supply the army With munitions. 

June 7th.—The Senate passed the supplementary Trade Agreement 
with Germany signed on December 28th, 1932. It provided for modi- 
fications in the duties on a number of German articles. 

The Commission set up to inquire into the February 6th riots found 
that the Government did not give the order to fire, and that the order 
was not given by the Prefect of Police or by M. Marchand, one of the 
chiefs of the Municipal Police. 

June oth—A Government Bill was tabled in the Chamber making 
compulsory the construction of any national defence works against 
aerial attack decided upon by the authorities, and laying down the 
principle that the cost would have to be met by those who would benefit 
from the protection thus afforded. 

. June 10th_—M. Yevtitch, the Yugoslav Foreign Minister, arrived in 
aris. 

Juné 12th.—The Government’s Note on the War Debt question was 
despatched to Washington. 

June 13th—The War Debt Note was published. It stated that, no 
new factor having arisen since December, 1932, the Government was not 
in a position to resume payments which it had been obliged to postpone 
in consequence of the moratorium of that year. It affirmed once more 
that it did not contest the validity of the Debt and remained “ ready to 
attempt its settlement with the U.S. Government on a basis which, 
taking into account the present circumstances, would appear acceptable 
to both countries.” 

June 14th—During a debate in the Chamber on the credits for 
national defence the Government twice obtained votes of confidence. 
(By 472 votes to 120 and by 459 votes to 125.) Attacks were made on 
the expenditure (3,120 million francs in all) by the Socialists, who said 
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the money for fortifications had been spent recklessly, and warned the 
Chamber against the illusion of strength created by the credits, which were 
calculated to provoke other Powers to further expenditure on arms. 

France already had 5,400 aeroplanes and 370 modern bombers, which 
ought to be enough. Though she had every right to defend herself 
she could not rule land, air, and sea at the same time, and would have to 
choose between fortifications, “‘ Dunquerques ”’ and aerial armadas. 

Colonel Fabry and General Pétain both gave technical explanations 
regarding the army and the eastern frontier fortifications, and the former 
pointed out that only by completing the fortifications without delay 
could they save themselves from a heavy increase in military expenditure 
in future. 

M. Doumergue said that if the Bill were not passed, he would have 
to take the necessary measures, though he wished it to be freely voted by 
Parliament. He then quoted a letter written by Herr Hitler to Herr 
von Papen in October, 1932, pouring ridicule on international con- 
ferences and declaring that armed force alone could decide disputes 
between nations. What Hitler then said was now being carried out in 
practice. Germany had just decided to arm to the utmost, and had thus 
placed France before a fait accompli. 

June 15th.—The Chamber passed the National Defence Bill by 454 
votes to 127. This followed the defeat, by 465 votes to 135, of a Neo- 
Socialist motion to submit the estimates to competent committees of the 
Chamber for check and control. 

The views of the Socialist-Radicals were represented by M. Daladier, 
who said that his party insisted on guarantees for the execution of dis- 
armament because otherwise it made for facilities for the nation with 
the greater capacity for industrial mobilization, and equality of rights 
must be within the framework of security. While France had been 
reducing her military expenditure by 2,000 million francs, Germany had 
increased hers by the same sum. 

In a final speech M. Doumergue said the measure had only one aim 
—national defence. Nobody could suspect France of contemplating an 
offensive war. The question of changing the one-year service law could 
be discussed separately at a later stage. 

(The credits voted were; for fortifications, 1,275 millions; for 
aeroplane construction, 980 millions; and for subterranean naval oil 
dumps, 865 millions.) 

June 16th.—M. Barthou received Herr von Ribbentrop, the German 
special commissioner for disarmament. 

Trade Agreement with Great Britain initialled. (See Great Britain.) 

June 19th.—The Senate adopted the Government Bill for the organiza- 
tion of the Air Forces. 

Political rioting occurred at Toulouse and Lyons, when Socialists 
tried to break up meetings of the Jeunesse Patriote and the Solidariié 
Francais (or Blueshirts) respectively at the two places. 


Germany. | 
June 5th—The National Conferénce of German Roman Catholic 


Bishops opened at Fulda. 

June 7th—A semi-official statement was issued to the effect that 
Germany had no intention of returning to Geneva, in view of France s 
continued wish for discrimination against her, or “‘ before the realization 
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of German equality, as presented on the basis of the recent Anglo- 
German-Italian negotiations, is assured.”’ 

Writing on this subject the Deutsche Allgemeine Zeitung said, “‘ the 
situation in this respect is not changed in the slightest by M. Barthou’s 
declaration. In her Note of April 16th, the Hitler plan, Germany 
announced quite clearly with what modest demands she would be satis- 
fied. As not a word was said about these matters, either in M. Barthou’s 
speech or in his resolution, Germany has absolutely no reason to play the 
French game, which leads to a sham conference and a sham convention.” 

June 8th.—The German attitude towards the Geneva resolution was 
presented by the Deutsche Allgemeine Zeitung, which stated that diplo- 
matic negotiations could not be new negotiations on a new theme, but 
only the continuation of old negotiations on a theme which was adequately 
cleared up in the exchange of Notes up to that of April 16th (but before 
the French ‘No’ of April 17th). “ France,’’ it said, ‘‘ need only adopt 
the British point of view, which regards the Hitler plan as reasonable, 
and anything else as dangerous.”’ 

Anything in the nature of an ‘‘ Eastern Locarno,”’ with obligations 
of armed assistance, was suspect, since any such plan, with a French 
guarantee, would upset the basis of obligations for the guarantors of 
the ‘‘ real Locarno,”’ i.e., Great Britain and Italy. 

Germany had contented herself with the submission of a modest 
defensive programme within a convention desired by her Government. 
Nobody could expect them to join a pact system involving armed action 
with a similar modesty, and the paper concluded, ‘‘ Anyone who wants 
to negotiate with us can neither pretend nor imagine that he did not know 
the only thing on which negotiations are to be conducted with us— 
namely, the practical carrying out of equality in the modest degree we 
have demanded. No formula can get round that.” 

June oth.—Dr. Hanfstaengl, head of the Foreign Press Bureau of the 
Nazi Party, issued to the press a statement regarding the expulsion of 
Mr. Stephens in which he said, ‘‘ Like Mr. Noel Panter, he considered 
his principal task to be to spy round in a way which had nothing in 
common with the professional duties of a foreign correspondent. If 
people like Mr. Stephens and Mr. Panter fancy themselves in the role 
of military spies, they should come to Germany as spies.” 

A meeting between Dr. Schacht and Mr. Montague Norman took place 
at Badenweiler. (The note cover of gold reserves in the Reichsbank 
dropped to 3-4 per cent.) 

June toth.—Mr. Panter, who had returned to Berlin the previous day, 
was expelled from the country and left for England. 

The Reich Minister for Education issued an announcement to the 
efiect that children throughout the country were to belong to their 
families on Sundays, to the Hitler Youth Movement and the State on 
Saturdays, and to the school on the remaining 5 days. 

In a speech at Hanover, Herr Stabe, the regional Youth Leader and 
Press Officer of the Hitler Youth Organisation, denounced the ‘‘ bourgeois 
reaction ’’ which opposition (particularly from the Stahlhelm) to the 
Hitler Youth represented, and said: “‘ strike at reaction wherever you 
meet it. The enemy in Germany to-day is to be found on the Right, not 
on the Left.’ 

The Stahlhelm leader, Herr Seldte, was the object of a hostile demon- 
stration by a body of Hitler Youth near Berlin. 
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June 11th.—The Reich Labour Court issued a ruling that disparage 
ment of the National Government or insulting remarks about the S.A. 
and S.S. by an employee should in future be regarded as important grounds 
for dismissal without notice. 

Statement ve attitude of the Government to the arms embargo. 
(See League of Nations.) 

June 12th.—All the Swiss papers on sale in the country were stated 
to have been seized by the police. 

June 13th—M. Litvinoff arrived in Berlin and had an interview 
with the Foreign Minister. 

June 14th.—Following the decision of the Central Committee of the 
Reichsbank to suspend for 6 months all cash transfers of medium and 
long-term debts abroad, the Reich Government notified the Bank for 
International Settlements that “‘ temporarily, until further notice, there 
is no more foreign exchange available for the Dawes and Young Loans 
either.” There was, however, no intention of embarking on experiments 
with the currency, and no truth in rumours about devaluation of the 
mark. 

The Reichsbank decision stated that a new transfer procedure would 
come into force for all payments due between July Ist, 1934 and June 
30th, 1935 in respect of all long and medium-term foreign obligations, 
as dealt with in the law of June gth relating to these. During the period 
July 1st to December 31st, 1934 no cash transfers would be made. 

Coupon-holders would, however, be entitled to take advantage of 
the offer made by the Reichsbank to representatives of foreign creditors 
at the conference on May 29th. As to amortization payments and capital 
repayments, they would not be transferred, and the matter would be 
considered later. 

The current course of payments abroad would not be affected by the 
new regulations; that is, the moratorium did not apply to current 
commercial debts or to the Standstill agreement. 

Dr. Schacht announced the decision in a statement at the Reichsbank, 
in which he declared that no solution of the transfer problem had emerged 
from the discussions with foreign creditors, and he attributed the position 
to the fact that Germany had made her reparations payments out of the 
proceeds of foreign loans. There was no question of inability to pay ; the 
problem was solely one of transfer, and one which she could not solve 
alone. 

Any measures such as devaluation of the currency, to stimulate 
exports, would be useless in face of the obstructionist trade policy of 
other countries, and would merely oblige Germany to curtail her activities 
as a purchaser of raw materials with a depreciated currency. Rumours 
that the mark was to be depreciated he described as “ irresponsible 
chatter.” 

No transfer would be possible without a revival of international trade, 
and if it was made harder for Germany in the future to appear on the 
world markets as a buyer of raw materials, the blame would not be upon 
Germany. ; ah 

Dr. Schacht summarised the four causes of their financial position 
as: (1) The fact that their foreign investments had been taken away from 
them ; (2) The loss of the colonies ; (3) The abandonment of the gold 
standard by their chief competitors ; (4) The continued increase in tariffs 
and the introduction of quotas. 
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The Government received from the Bank for International Settlements 
3 formal protest against the suspension of the transfer of interest on the 
Dawes and Young Loans. 

Herr Hitler in Italy. (See Italy.) 

June 15th.—The Government issued a statement regarding the debt 
moratorium in which it declared it would meet any action by Great 
Britain against German exports with corresponding measures against 
british exports to Germany. Germany was, however, ready to negotiate 
with England, as with other countries, on the question arising from the 
moratorium, but she must decline to conduct negotiations under the 
threat of a forced clearing. 

It was pointed out that with the British Empire, as distinct from the 
U.K., German trade in the first quarter of 1934 was passive to the extent 
of 60 million marks. 

The special Court at Schwerin convicted seven pastors belonging to 
the Emergency League of incitement to disobedience of the law, and 
refusal to read from the pulpit the announcements of the Central Church 
Administration. Three were sentenced to imprisonment for 6, 4, and 
3 months, respectively, and two were fined. 

Two death sentences were pronounced in Berlin on men implicated 
in the shooting in 1930 of the Nazi Horst Wessel. 

June 16th—The Prussian Ministry of Justice was incorporated in 
the Reich Ministry, under the Minister of Justice, Dr. Giirtner. 

June 17th—In a speech at Marburg University Herr von Papen 
protested against Nazi attacks on members of the Right Wing of the 
State, and said “‘ the nation knows that heavy sacrifice is demanded if 
it is going to follow Hitler in unshakable faithfulness, but every word 
of criticism uttered must not be construed as malevolence, and perplexed 
patriots should not be stamped as enemies of the State. . . . Free- 
dom and equality before the law are not liberal conceptions, but German 
and Christian ones. The fundamental basis of the State at all times is 
justice, and education to duty in the service of the State is necessary, 
but should have its limits.” 

The Ministry of Propaganda was reported to have forbidden the 
reproduction of the speech by the press, and the early edition of the 
Frankfurter Zeitung, which reported it, was confiscated. 

In a speech at Gera, Herr Hitler, referring to foreign affairs, said 
the nation had awakened to the consciousness of its strength. When 
the rest of the world asked what they wanted they could answer, “ At 
home everything ; abroad, only to be left in peace.”’ 

They had a great aim before them; a mighty work of reform of 
themselves, of their lives, of their life in common, of their economy, of 
their culture. This work did not disturb the rest of the world. They 
had enough to do in their own houses, and would like to suggest that 
“the other people ought to have enough to do in their own houses, too.”’ 

They in Germany only wished that in other countries more and 
more influence would be acquired by those who also wanted a sincere 
reconciliation of the nations, or else millions of brave, honest folk would 
find themselves on the battlefield again, but not, presumably, a single 
one of the international provocateurs. “If somebody says to us: ‘if 
you National-Socialists want equality of rights for Germany, we must 
arm further,’ our reply is: ‘ as far as we are concerned you can do so, 
for we have no intention of attacking you. We only want to be so strong 
that everyone else will abandon any intention of attacking us.’ 
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““ The more the world talks of the formation of blocs,” 

‘the clearer it becomes to us that we must see to the maintenance 
of our own strength.” 

June 18th.—In a speech on the part played by Prussia in the Reich 
reforms General Géring admitted some cause for discontent, but claimed 
that on the whole there should be no reason for serious dissatisfaction 
except locally here and there. He went on, “‘ The application of new 
perhaps more radical, revolutionary methods would hardly bring an im- 
provement. It is not our business to determine whether a second 
revolution is necessary. The first revolution was ordered by the Leader 
and was ended by the Leader ; if he wants a second revolution we shall 
be ready in the streets to-morrow; if he does not want it we shall 
suppress anybody who wants to make one against the Leader’s will.” 

June 19th.—Herr Hitler was understood to have discussed with the 
Vice-Chancellor the questions raised by the Marburg speech, and to have 
refused to accept an offer by the latter to resign. 


Great Britain. 


June 7th—In reply to a Parliamentary question the Financial 
Secretary to the Treasury circulated figures showing that the amount of 
the cash advances to the Government by the U.S. Government during 
and after the War totalled $4,277 million, while the amount repaid by 
Great Britain was $2,024,800,000. The amount still owing was $4,368 
million, or, including accrued interest up to June 15th, 10934, 
$4,713,785,000. 

June oth.—The Emir of Transjordan arrived in London on an official 
visit. 

June 12th—U.S. Government’s reply to Note regarding War Debt 
payments. (See U.S.A.). 

June 15th.—Mr. Chamberlain announced in Parliament that legislation 
would shortly be proposed setting up an Anglo-German Clearing Office, 
unless a settlement of the debt transfer question fair to British bond- 
holders could be negotiated with the Reich Government before July Ist. 
Meanwhile, anyone who purchased German bonds held by foreigners 
would do so at his own risk. 

The German Ambassador presented at the Foreign Office a Note 
setting forth the views of his Government as to the moratorium. 

The Italian Government accepted the Government’s invitation to 
discuss certain naval questions before the 1935 Conference. 

June 16th.—A Trade Agreement with France was initialled in London. 
The terms were not published but an official statement said that the 
retaliatory measures taken on both sides were to be withdrawn, and that 
the agreement covered adjustments in the tariffs and in the existing 
quotas as well as improvements in the conditions applying to certain 
branches of the trade between the two countries. Each nation would 


enjoy most-favoured-nation treatment in the markets of the other. 

June 18th—The Prime Minister received Mr. Norman Davis and 
began a series of bilateral conversations on the naval situation in pre- 
paration for the 1935 conference. Mr. Bingham and Admiral Leigh 
also took part on behalf of the U.S.A. 


India. 
June 6th—The Government announced that it had decided that 
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wtifications declaring various constituent parts of the Congress organiza- 
‘ion unlawful should be withdrawn. This step was taken in view of the 
elution passed on May 18th by the All-India Congress Committee at 
Patna accepting Mr. Gandhi’s recommendations of April 7th with regard 
o civil disobedience. 


Italy. 

June 8th.—Government’s conditions for acceptance of arms embargo. 
See League of Nations.) 
~ June oth.—It was announced that the Government intended laying 
down two 35,000 ton capital ships during the current year, thus making 
yse of the 70,000 tons allowed to Italy by the Washington Treaty. 

June 10th.—The opinion expressed in Rome of the Disarmament 
Conference resolution was to the effect that Germany had now “a 
satural right ”’ to rearm, justifying it by the absence from the resolution 
of any precise reference to the undertaking of December 11th, 1932 re 
equality of rights, and by the attitude of France. 

Italy declined to confound her willingness to collaborate in bringing 
about a reduction of armaments with an unconditional adhesion to the 
vague general sketch of precepts and intentions which ignored dis- 
amament and the parity of rights that was at the base of disarmament, 
and which perpetuated the confusion of any and all objectives. The 
resolution was stigmatized as insincere, equivocal, and therefore danger- 
ous. 
The French postulate of security, it was argued, could only result 
in permanent insecurity in Europe. The pacts beloved by France were 
denounced as instruments that supplemented and intensified the policy 
of armaments and were objectionable on the score that they were con- 
trary to the League spirit of collaboration and trust. 

June 14th —In a communication to Washington notifying its intention 
to suspend all payment against War Debt the Government stated that 
they were ever animated by the intention to recognize their debt, while 
awaiting a settlement of the financial and credit situation, and were 
ready to reinforce the intention with a fresh token payment. This they 
would actually have made but for the Johnson Act. 

Herr Hitler arrived in Venice on an official visit and was met by 
Signor Mussolini. The Chancellor was accompanied by the German 
Foreign Minister. 

June 15th.—Following a long conversation between the two statesmen, 
a communiqué was issued, reading: ‘‘ The head of the Government and 
the German Chancellor have continued and concluded to-day in a spirit 
of cordial collaboration the examination of the problems of general 
policy and of those problems which more directly interest the two 
countries. The personal relations thus initiated between the two heads 
of Governments will be continued in the future.”’ 

In a speech in Venice Signor Mussolini said he wanted all the Italian 
people, and not only the Italian people but also all the peoples beyond 
their frontiers, to know that Herr Hitler and he had not met to remake 
the political map of the world, nor to add new reasons of unrest to the 
many that already existed. They had met to attempt to dispel the 
clouds which obscured the European horizon. 

Europe was faced by a terrible alternative. Either she could show 
erself capable of achieving a minimum of political understanding, of 
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economic collaboration, and of social comprehension, or her doom was 
irrevocably sealed. 

The Italians were a strong people, and their peace was therefore a 
virile peace, for peace accompanied the strong. His own goal was the 
greatness of the Italian people. This was the dream of the poets, but a 
war and a revolution had been necessary for that dream to become the 
patrimony of the entire Italian nation. 

This they would defend against every one ; by persuasion if possible, 
and if not, “‘ with the song of our machine guns ”’ ; and he concluded by 
saying, “‘ Tell me, if after 11 years you think that my voice has changed 
its tone ?”’ 

June 16th.—Herr Hitler left Venice for Berlin. 

In an article in the Giornale d'Italia Signor Gayda said Germany 
would never return to Geneva until her recognized right to equality had 
been realized, and this involved three technical points: definition, or 
delimitation, of a maximum limit of defensive armaments for all the 
Great Powers; permission for Germany to reach this limit entirel 
without delay and conditions ; and a pledge by the other countries not 
to go beyond this limit. 

Germany considered the conclusion of the Disarmament Conference 
to show that the majority of States had decided to conserve their liberty 
of action intact for further armaments, and she therefore considered 
herself free from any prohibitive undertaking and authorized to provide 
for her armaments as she wished, according to her defensive needs. 

The writer also intimated that the two statesmen had reached agree- 
ment on the subject of Austria on the basis of: (1) No question as to 
the independence of Austria and no interference with it ; (2) Germany 
and Italy to collaborate for as speedy a return as possible to a normal 
political state in Austria ; and (3) The two countries to continue a joint 
examination of the problem and the conversations relating thereto. 

The common will to peace of both Germany and Italy was expressed 
in the decided opposition of both statesmen to any policy of blocs. 

June 19th.—The toth International Wool Conference opened in 
Rome, and was attended, for the first time, by the direct representatives 
of the great wool organizations from the countries producing the raw 


material. 
Japan. 

June 8th.—The Foreign Office spokesman stated that Japan would 
not formally agree to take part in the embargo on the export of arms to 
Bolivia and Paraguay. It was understood that the Government was 
unwilling to be involved in any political action by the League, but it was 
pointed out that so far there had been no export of arms to the two 
countries and there was no likelihood of it in the future. 

June 12th.—Representations in Nanking re the disappearance of the 
Vice-Consul there. (See Chana.) 

June 13th.—Return of Mr. Kuramoto. (See China.) 

June 17th—The Nichi Nichi published what purported to be the 
main points in the Government’s programme for the Naval Conference. 
They were: (1) Reductions in aggregate tonnage and in the size of craft. 
(2) Abolition of the principle of the naval ratio and hence the adoption 
of that of limitation by aggregate tonnage. (3) Guarantees of the right 
of each nation to determine its own defensive needs. (4) The adoption 


of the principle of equality in armaments. 
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League of Nations. 

June 6th.—The Chairman of the Committee of Three dealing with the 
Chaco dispute invited the Governments of Japan and the U.S.S.R. to 
take part in the embargo on the export of arms. 

June 7th.—The Council dealt with the question of the settlement of 
the Assyrians and the rapporteur announced that owing to recent immi- 
gration laws Brazil would not be able to accept them, and he proposed 
that the Committee should be instructed to open negotiations with the 
Governments of countries where suitable land might be obtainable. His 
report was adopted. 

The Mandates Commission dealt with the report of the Administration 
of Tanganyika. 

June 8th.—Japanese statement re embargo on sales of arms to Bolivia 
and Paraguay. (See Japan.) 

Acceptance of arms embargo by Soviet Government. (See U.S.S.R.) 

The Italian Government, in accepting the arms embargo, was reported 
to have stipulated that the adhesion of Japan should be secured and that 
all existing contracts should be fulfilled. 

June 11th._—The Council received a request from the Bolivian Govern- 
ment that the dispute with Paraguay should be referred to the Assembly 
under paragraph 9 of Article 15 of the Covenant. 

The Committee of Three dealing with the embargo on the sale of arms 
to Bolivia and Paraguay was informed that, in reply to an enquiry as to 
its attitude from the British Government, the German Government had 
stated that it would continue to recognize the principle of the declaration 
of March, 1933, which it had signed at Geneva together with other States 
in regard to the prohibition of the export of arms and munitions to 
Bolivia and Paraguay. It was willing to act in accordance with that 
declaration provided all other parties did so. 

Replies to the same effect were received from Chile and Portugal. 

June 12th—The Commission to supervise the Saar plebiscite was 
appointed and consisted of M. de Jongh (Netherlands) ; M. Rode (Sweden) 
and M. Henry (Switzerland). 

June 15th—The Secretary-General circulated to member States 
copies of the letter of May 22nd from the Persian Government to the 
U.S, Minister in Teheran regarding the acquisition and exploitation of 
oilfields in the Bahrein Islands. 

The replies of all the 35 Governments consulted as to the arms 
embargo were received. None objected in principle, except Japan, 
and the Committee of Three suggested that the Powers should take 
steps to secure the universal enforcement of the ban on exports. 

June 19th.—The Secretary-General received from the Presidents of 
Colombia and Peru telegrams informing him that they had sent messages 
to the Presidents of Bolivia and Paraguay urging them to settle the Chaco 
dispute pacifically and offering them hospitality at Lima or Bogota for 
a peace conference. 


DISARMAMENT CONFERENCE. 


June 6th.—The French delegation submitted a resolution tothe Bureau, 
proposing that the General Commission should ask the Political Com- 
mittee to resume at once its earlier studies of regional security pacts, and 
to complete, if necessary, the measures of supervision of armaments 
already adopted and to study guarantees of execution. 
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Also, that the Aviation Committee should resume its study of the 
internationalization of commercial aviation, the abolition of air bom- 
bardment, and the reduction of military air forces. 

That the sub-committee on the manufacture and sale of arms should 
resume work immediately ; that the General Commission, having defined 
the most urgent tasks, should leave the Bureau to ensure that the General 
Commission would have a complete draft convention to discuss; and 
finally, that the General Commission should request the President to 
draw the attention of the Governments concerned to M. Litvinoff’s 
proposal for a permanent peace conference. 

M. Barthou, in an analysis of the resolution, pointed out that the 
phrase introducing the resolution—in which the General Commission was 
declared to be “resolved to continue without delay the investigations 
already undertaken without any prejudice to any private negotiations 
into which Governments may wish to enter ”’—referred to Germany. 
No country would welcome Germany’s return more than France, but he 
could not agree that the work of the Conference could not continue 
without her. 

Certain Governments, he said, might be able to induce Germany to 
pass through the still open door, and in conclusion, he urged the import- 
ance of dealing with air forces and the trade in arms. 

Mr. Davis proposed an adjournment till Friday, to give time for 
reflection, and M. Barthou said he was now prepared to be a member of | 
the drafting committee. 

June 7th.—A compromise resolution was understood to have been 
outlined during private conversations between Mr. Eden, Mr. Norman 
Davis, M. Barthou and M. Piétri, the French Minister of Marine. 

June 8th.—The resolution was adopted by the General Commission, 
subject to formal reservations by the Italian, Polish and Persian delegates. 
This followed assent given to the Draft by the Bureau, on the proposal 
of Mr. Henderson, who withdrew his own resolution. 

By the new resolution the General Commission (I) “ Invites the 
Bureau to seek, by whatsoever means it deems appropriate and with a 
view to the general acceptance of a disarmament convention, a solution 
of the outstanding problems, without prejudice to the private conver- 
sations on which Governments will desire (voudront) to enter in order to 
facilitate the attainment of final success by the return of Germany to the 
Conference. 

II. Having regard to the peculiar importance presented by the 
study and solution of certain problems to which attention was drawn at 
the beginning of the general discussion, takes the following decisions :— 

(1) Security (a) Since the results of the earlier work of the Conference 
have enabled certain regional security agreements to be concluded in 
Europe during the past year, the General Commission decides to appoint 
a special committee to conduct such preliminary studies as ** may 
consider appropriate in order to facilitate the conclusion oi further 
agreements of the same nature which may be negotiated outside the 
Conference. It would be for the General Commission to determine the 
relationship, if any, of these agreements to the general convention. 

(6) The General Commission decides to appoint a special committee 
to study the question of guarantees of execution, and to resrme the 


work relating to supervision. ¢ : 
(2) Air Forces. The General Commission instructs the Air Committee 
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to resume forthwith the study of the questions mentioned in its resolution 
of July 23rd, 1932, under the heading “‘ Air Forces.”’ 

(3) Manufacture of and Trade in Arms. The General Commission 
requests the special committee on questions relating to the manufacture 
of and trade in arms to resume its work forthwith and, in the light of 
statements made by the U.S. delegate at the meeting of May 30th, 1934, 
to report to it as early as possible on the solutions it recommends. These 
committees will carry on their work on parallel lines; and it will be 
co-ordinated by the Bureau. 

III. The General Commission leaves it to the Bureau to take the 
necessary steps at the proper time to ensure that when the President 
convenes the General Commission it will have before it as far as possible 
a complete draft convention. 

IV. Recognizing that the proposal of the U.S.S.R. delegation that 
the Conference be declared a permanent institution under the title of the 
Peace Conference calls for careful study, the General Commission requests 
the President to submit that proposal to the Governments.” 

M. Barthou paid a tribute to the spirit of conciliation shown by 
Mr. Eden, and said that in regard to the second paragraph of the preamble 
his explanations had been decisive. The four Notes contained the 
essential elements for the discussion. 

It was for Governments to undertake the conversations referred to in 
the resolution and any special negotiations must concern the return of 
Germany to the Conference. France had no desire to pursue a policy 
of encirclement and had not attempted to do so. She remained firmly 
attached to the idea that guarantees of control and supervision must be 
provided ; control, however, was a means and not an end, and it was not 
self-sufficing. But organised control could not but be effective. 

Mr. Eden said Great Britain had in no way modified the view taken 
in October of the attitude of Germany in withdrawing. The change 
of atmosphere resulting from the present agreement, however, would 
make it possible for the German Government to play the part which they 
should play. 

M. Litvinoff did not oppose the resolution, but said it did not go far 
enough, when the military elements in so many countries were playing 
an increasingly big role. He also hoped the proposal to transform the 
conference into a permanent peace conference would not be pigeon-holed. 

The Polish delegate made a reservation pointing out that the four 
documents—the memoranda of the four Governments—had not been 
discussed in the Bureau, and could not be accepted as expressing every- 
one’s views. 

June 10th.—M. Sandler’s statement on his return home. (See Sweden.) 

June 11th_—The General Commission met to set up committees to 
study security, guarantees of execution, air forces, and the manufacture 
and sale of arms. In submitting the appointment of the first of these, 
Mr. Henderson said that regional pacts would be an important contribu- 
tion to the problem, provided that they included all the nations in a 
particular area, and were based on the principle of equality. 

The Security Committee was set up, with M. Politis as chairman ; 
the Committee on Guarantees, under M. Bourquin ; the Air Committee 
under Senor de Madariaga ; and the Committee on the manufacture of 
arms under M. Scavinius. 

The General Commission reaffirmed its resolution of June 8th, 1933, 
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approving a system of publicity for military expenditure, and also 
recommended Governments to transmit to the Technical Committee before 
October 15th the documents called for in that resolution. 

During the discussion the British delegate, Mrs. Ashby, said that her 
Government, though ready to be represented on the Security Committee. 
was not contemplating that the new regional agreements on security in 
Europe would be such as could be adhered to by Great Britain. The 
Government had already become a party to the regional security agree- 
ment of Locarno, and understood that the agreement now contemplated 
for other parts of Europe would be between other parties. 

The Italian and Hungarian delegates declined to act on the Security 
Committee except as observers, the latter considering that regional 
agreements were a return to the old system of alliances, incompatible 
with the spirit of the Covenant. 

M. Massigli defended the regional agreement principle by saying that 
the Conference had turned to them only because the ideas of a world 
system of security and of a single system embracing all Europe had 
successively failed to be accepted. The movement for organized security 
on an organized basis was gaining strength daily, and it was precisely 
because France did not wish this organization to develop into the encircle- 
ment of any State that it was desirable for all of them to work together 
on this problem. 

M. Litvinoff emphasized that his Government did not regard European 
regional agreements as a final solution of the problem of security, but 
thought that the way should be kept open for the extension of pacts of 
security to other parts of the world. 

In a closing statement Mr. Henderson said he would submit the 
Soviet proposal to convert the Conference into a permanent conference. 

He interpreted the opening paragraph of the resolution to mean that 
the Bureau should act (in the matter of the return of Germany) only if 
the private conversations between Governments failed or did not begin. 
He fervently hoped that the Governments would do something, but if 
they took too long the Bureau would have to meet. 

The Bureau agreed that Mr. Henderson should have power to call it | 
together when he thought necessary, and then adjourned. 

June 13th.—The Committee to study guarantees of execution met and 
Mr. Yokoyama pointed out that the general reservation regarding 
supervision made by Mr. Sato in November, 1932, would apply equally 
to guarantees of execution. (Mr. Sato’s reservation amounted to a 
refusal by Japan to submit to any system of supervision on the ground 
that, though perhaps suitable in Europe, such a system would not meet 
the peculiar requirements of Japan.) im 

M. Stein pointed out that the Soviet Government, though willing to 
be represented on the Committee, considered that all undertakings relating 
to supervision and guarantees of execution must be universal, and they 
could not accept them unless they were also accepted by their neighbours 
and, in this case, by Japan. They were, however, strongly in favour of 
automatic control of the most stringent character. 

M. Aubert said that France must refer to the principles laid down in 
M. Paul-Boncour’s memorandum of December 5th, 1933, to Mr. 
Henderson. In this the French Minister proposed guarantees of execution 
which made common action against an offender compulsory and laid 
down a new and far reaching definition of the aggressor. It provided for 
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, scale of sanctions graduated according to the degree of violation of 
the Convention, beginning with economic measures, and going on to the 
rupture of diplomatic relations and measures of compulsion. 

Mr. Hugh Wilson said the U.S. would co-operate in the work of the 
committee, though the question was new to them. He accepted the 
application to guarantees of execution of the first part of the British 
Draft Convention concerning security ; that is, that the U.S. Government 
would not do anything to hamper the application of sanctions. 


INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OFFICE. 


June 7th—The I.L.O. Conference dealt with the proposal for a 
jo-hour week. The Danish delegate, representing the employers’ 
group, said that the conditions demanded by the 15 nations which 
supported it made an international convention impracticable. 

Mr. Leggett, for the British Government, explained that his Govern- 
ment could not support the proposal as it stood, and, in any case, could 
have nothing to do with a convention which merely limited hours of 
work and afforded no protection for wages. It would raise simultaneously 
the cost of production in every country, with the result that the position 
of the agricultural people of the world—the foundation of prosperity— 
would be made worse. 

It would be impossible for the British Government to pass a law 
limiting the hours of work, but leaving wages to be dealt with on a 
voluntary basis; the whole trade union movement would oppose it. 
Under a convention based on the lines proposed those countries in which 
labour conditions were inferior to those of Great Britain would have still 
greater advantages than they already possessed. 

Mr. Macdonald, for the Australian employers, also pointed out the 
futility of suggesting a fixed standard working week for both high and 
low-wage countries. 

The Conference decided, by 71 votes to 22, to refer the question to a 
special committee, where the matter would be debated on the basis of 
the report and the draft Convention prepared by the Labour Office. 
The 22 adverse votes included the British Government and the employers 
of 20 nations. 

June 8th.—It was announced in the Conference that, for the detailed 
examination of the 40-hour week proposals, a committee would be set 
up consisting of 63 members—27 from the Government group, and 18 
each from the employers’ and workers’ groups. 

_ The employers’ group declined, however, to nominate anyone to 
sit on the committee, but decided to wait until the committee’s report 
came before the Conference, and then again try to convince it of the 
danger and inefficacy of the proposal. 

June 11th—The Committee on Hours of Work adopted, by 86 votes 
to 23, an amendment to the 40-hour week proposal providing for the 
deletion of the clause which would allow exemption from the 40-hour 
week of persons employed in undertakings in which not more than 6 
persons were employed. 

June 19th.—The Conference adjourned owing to failure to produce 
4 quorum for the voting on the articles of the Convention for the 40-hour 
week. Only 52 delegates voted on article 1, the basis of the Convention, 
and as there were 144 present, the vote was invalid. (By the terms of 
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the Versailles Treaty the voting was void unless the total votes cast was 
equal to half the number of delegates attending.) 

The Employers abstained from voting, as did a large number of 
Government delegates, including the British. Mr. Leggett defended 
this attitude by saying that the Convention was one of the most subtle 
attacks on the conditions of workers in Great Britain ever devised. It 
amounted to nothing more than the division of work and wages, a pro- 
vision for taking away from those regularly employed to give to those 
who were not employed. The British Government wished not to conceal 
unemployment, but to find a remedy. 


Lithuania. 


June 6th.—An attempt was made to overthrow the Government with 
a view, according to one report, to reinstating M. Valdemaras as Dictator, 
and, on the plot failing, M. Valdemaras was arrested. Another report 
was to the effect that both the pro-German and pro-Polish factions were 
involved, and that on the pro-Germans being frustrated, General 
Kubiliunas, the chief of staff, who was pro-German, was dismissed. A 
group of young officers were stated to be responsible for the affair, and a 
number of them were arrested. 

June 8th.—The Government resigned, following the resignations of 
the Foreign Minister and the Minister for War. 

June 12th—A new Government was formed, with Dr. Tubelis as 
Premier and Minister of Finance, as before. M. Lorozaitis was Foreign 
Minister ; M. Rusteika, Minister of the Interior ; and General Shnuksta, 
Minister of Defence. 

June 14th——The Government notified the U.S. Government of its 


inability to make payment of the War Debt instalment, but intimated 
that but for the Johnson Act a token payment would have been offered. 

June 17th—M. Valdemaras was convicted by a Court Martial of 
conspiracy and of taking an active part in the attempted coup d'état of 
June 6th and sentenced to 12 years’ penal servitude. 


Persia. 


June 15th.—Circulation by Secretariat of letter claiming the Bahrein 
Islands. (See League of Nations.) 
June 16th.—The Shah in Angora. (See Turkey.) 


Poland. 

June 13th.—Dr. Goebbels arrived in Warsaw and gave a lecture on 
‘‘ National-Socialism as a Factor for Peace in Europe.” He said Germany 
was “‘ ready to co-operate with others in the noble work of world pacifica- 
tion. She offers her hand to her former enemies and awaits their reply. 
There is no problem in Europe which requires war for a solution. 

National-Socialism, he said, was essentially German, and had no 
aggressive international mission, and no foreign policy apart irom de- 
fending its right to live as a nation. d 

The Catholic Press Agency issued a statement declaring that Dr 
Goebbels’ visit could not be accepted without reserve. The ideology of 
National-Socialism was contrary to the fundamental bases of Christianit y; 
the Church had been persecuted in Germany, and the functions 0 
Catholic action impeded. 

June 14th.—Marshal Pilsudski received Dr. Goebbels. 
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A note informing the U.S. Government that no payment could be 
made against the War Debt instalment was transmitted to the Secretary 
of State in Washington. 

June 15th.—Colonel Pieracki, the Minister of the Interior, was 
jssassinated in Warsaw by a young man who eluded capture. 

June 17th.—The police arrested over 100 members of the National 
Radical (Nazi) Party, including the leader, M. Mosdors, in an attempt to 
discover the origin of the crime. 

June 18th.—The Government issued a decree providing that ‘‘ persons 
whose activities or conduct give rise to the belief that they constitute a 
danger to the maintenance of security and/or public order may be 
forcibly detained in places of confinement which are not intended for 


persons convicted of crime.” 


Rumania. 

June oth.—The Government formally recognised the Soviet Govern- 
ment. Issue of official statement. (See Czechoslovakia.) 

June toth.—The resumption of diplomatic relations with Moscow 
was welcomed especially because the undertaking given by both parties 
definitely established the right of Rumania to Bessarabia. 

June 16th—The Government ratified the Balkan Pact. 

June 18th—The Permanent Council of the Little Entente met in 


Bucarest. 
Saudi Arabia. 


June 8th—The more important of the armistice terms were stated 
to have been carried out by the Imam of the Yemen, including the 


surrender of the two Idrisi Princes and the release of hostages taken 


from tribes owing allegiance to Ibn Saud. 
June 13th—The King signed, at Taif, a treaty of peace with the 
Yemen, the document being then taken to Sana for the signature of the 


Imam. 


Spain. 

June 6th_—Extremists, including Socialists, attempted to bring about 
a peasants’ rising, owing, it was believed, to the general failure of the 
peasants’ strike. The latter was maintained in some localities, but was 
not spreading, and the Socialists accordingly invented a story of a plot 
to get rid of the President of the Republic and set up Senor Lerroux in 
his place. They were also reported to be aiming at forcing the hand of 
the Government in connection with the repeal, not long previously, of 
the municipal boundaries law, which prevented employers from drawing 
labour from other districts. 

June 8th—The Court of Constitutional Guarantees declared the 
Catalan Land Reform Law null and void. The Generalidad was under- 
stood to have decided to ignore the judgment. (The Law nullified all 
contracts between landowners and farmers by which the latter engaged 
to pay taxes and other dues levied on their land.) 

June toth—Several thousand peasants were stated to have been 
arrested in the southern provinces charged with “‘ coercion ”’ in connection 
with the strike. 

In a speech to several thousand Catalan farmers, the President of 
Catalonia said the decision of the Tribunal of Guarantees represented an 
attack on autonomy, an attack against the Statute of Catalonia, and an 
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act of political aggression against the fundamental laws of the Republic. 
The Tribunal had been converted into a political instrument. 

June 11th.—The Minister for the Interior issued instructions to the 
police and Civil Guard authorising them to employ severe measures to 
deal with bands of youths meeting for subversive purposes. 

June 12th.—The Catalan Corts, by a unanimous vote, re-enacted the 
Law of Cultivation Contracts (the Land Reform Law), after being 
recommended to do so by the Government. 

The Catalan Esquerra and the Basque Deputies walked out of the 
Cortes, after the Catalan leader had read a protest against the decision of 
the Tribunal of Constitutional Guarantees. The Lliga, or Right Wing, 
Catalan Deputies did not leave. (By Article 15 of the Statute of Catalonia 
the Tribunal had jurisdiction over Catalonia, while Article 121 of the 
Constitution of the Spanish Republic provided that questions of legislative 
competence between the State and autonomous regions should be referred 
to the Tribunal.) 

June 14th—The President of Catalonia promulgated the Law of 
Cultivation Contracts. 

June 18th.—The peasant strike was ended, following severe measures 
taken by the Government, and the metal workers’ strike also terminated, 
following an award by the Minister of Labour extending to the metal- 
workers the building trade week of 44 hours. 


Sweden. 

June toth.—In a speech at Malm, on his return from Geneva, M. 
Sandler outlined the position in the Disarmament Conference and said 
the difference between the attitudes of the British, Italian, American and 


ex-neutrals’ delegations and those of France and her supporters seemed 
unbridgeable, and the compromise finally accepted did not achieve 
clarity. That this was so was obviously due to the fact that clarity 
depended upon Germany’s return to the Conference, and the realisation 
of this was the greatest gain achieved by the final compromise. 

They started, he said, from the basis that a certain increase in German 
armaments was unavoidable. 


Switzerland. ; 

June 19th.—The Bank for International Settlements announced that, 
as fiscal agent of the Trustee of the Dawes Loan, it had addressed an 
emphatic protest to the Finance Minister of Germany against “ the 
intended manifest breach of the prior obligations and engagements 
assumed by the Reich in the general bond and loan documents and 
repeatedly confirmed by the Reich in international treaties.’ 


Turkey. 7 
June 14th—The Shah of Persia arrived at Trebizond on an official 
visit to Turkey, and was met by the Minister for Foreign Affairs. 
June 16th.—The Shah arrived in Angora, and was entertained by the 
President. 


U.S.A. 

June 6th.—The President signed the Stock Exchange Market Control 
Bill. The House of Representatives accepted the Senate’s amendments 
to the Tariff Bill, and sent it to the President for signature. 
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Senator Tydings introduced a resolution in the Senate to empower 
and direct the President to enter into negotiations ‘‘ with those Govern- 
ments owing to the U.S.A. obligations contracted during or immediately 
after the World War, for the purpose of accomplishing the settlement of 
such inter-Governmental obligations with the United States on a lump 
sum and final basis.”’ 

The President should take into consideration the ability of each 
nation to pay (a) in gold ; (4) in goods and services ; (c) the amount of 
actual gold or money transferred from the U.S.A. to each of the debtor 
nations ; (d) the amount of money borrowed from the U.S.A. which was 
expended in the States by the debtors for War supplies after April 6th, 
1917; (é) the losses on land and sea and in the air of the debtor nations 
during the War and after April 6th, 1917, as compared with the losses of 
the U.S.A., and such other elements as might properly, honestly and 
fairly be considered in connection with the debts owing to the U.S.A. 

The Secretary for the Navy approved the plans for the construction, 
under the Vinson Bill, of one heavy and three light cruisers, 14 destroyers 
and 6 submarines. 

June 8th.—The President signed the Free Trade Zone Bill, providing 
that imports might enter duty free in certain zones, when they were to 
be processed there for re-export from the United States. 

In a Message to Congress on social and economic reconstruction the 
President proclaimed the necessity of Government action to guarantee 
three types of security to citizens ; (1) security to have “decent homes ”’ ; 
(2) security to ‘‘ locate them where they can engage in some productive 
work”; and (3) security against misfortune. 

The first was to be achieved by a housing law already before Congress, 
the second by a vast legislative programme for moving the population 
and reclaiming land ; and the third by a national unemployment old- 
age insurance system. 

The President pointed out that the present Administration left 
“ample scope for the exercise of private initiative,’’ and denied the 
imposition of ‘‘ undue restrictions in business.”” He replied to com- 
plaints of restriction of personal liberty by saying, ““ We have not opposed 
an incentive to reasonable and legitimate private profit, but we have 
sought to put forward the rule of fair play in finance and industry.”’ 

June oth—The President sent to Congress a message asking for 
$525 million for the relief of sufferers from the drought. 

. Ratifications were exchanged of the Treaty with Cuba, signed on 
May 29th. 

June 11th.—The Senate passed the Silver Purchase Bill by 54 votes 
to 25. 

Mr. Child in Brussels. (See Belgium.) 

June 12th.—The Government’s reply to the British Note of June 4th 
on War Debt payments was published, and stated that they were sensible 
of the elements of the situation set forth by H.M. Government, but with 
certain observations and the inferences drawn therefrom they were 
unable to concur, and in three instances, for the purpose of record, 
they should make their own attitude clear. 

First, the recent legislation did not mean that in order to avoid 
default Britain would have to pay all arrears, but only the amount of 
the instalment due on June 15th, i.e., $85,670,765. 

Second, there was no connection between the loans of Great Britain 
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to her Allies and the debt owed to the U.S.A. ‘“‘ The British Government 
undertook to borrow under its own name and on its own credit standing 
and repayment was not made contingent upon the fate of debts due to 
the British Government.” 

Third, the Government read the declaration that the British Govern. 
ment would, while suspending payment, be prepared to enter upon 
further discussion at any time when this might produce results of value 
to mean that Britain would fail to meet any further payments until the 
U.S. Government first “‘ scaled down the debt to an unascertained sum to 
which his Majesty’s Government might be willing to accede. This 
declaration appears to represent insistence by his Majesty’s Government 
that before it makes any payment whatsoever it must be assured of a 
settlement satisfactory to it and not necessarily in accordance with any 
accepted standards of payment or readjustment of the amounts due.” 

Any further proposals should come from the debtor, not the creditor, 
and the U.S. Government was prepared to entertain and discuss in- 
formally proposals for the resumption of payments. “ For instance, no 
proposal has ever been presented to this Government looking towards 
payments in kind to an extent that might be found mutually practicable 
and agreeable. Any proposals of this or a similar character which 
promise mutual benefit will be carefully considered for eventual sub- J 
mission to the American Congress.”’ 5 

The President signed the Tariff Bill. 

The Government was informed by the Belgian, French and Czecho- 
slovak Governments that they would be unable to pay their debt instal- 
ments. 

June 13th.—It was stated at the White House that the main purpose 
of the Administration’s War Debt Note was merely to reply to the British 7 
Note and not to offer any new suggestions for settlement. The reference 
to payments in kind was simply a declaration of their willingness to discuss 
with the British Government a matter which the latter had themselves 
raised by implication in their own Note. Whatever agreements were 
reached later payments in kind could only be “ very partial,’ and the 
debt could “‘ obviously not be discharged in whole ” by such means. 

The Administration received Notes from the Latvian and Rumanian 
Governments announcing inability to pay the War Debt instalment. 


June 14th—The Senate passed the Tydings Bill, providing for the 
establishment of a credit in favour of the Philippines of nearly $24 
million in connection with the reduced gold content of the dollar. _ 

Notes were received from the Lithuanian, Estonian, Hungarian, 
Polish and Italian Governments stating that no payment could be made 
against the War Debt. 

June 15th—The Senate ratified the 1925 Convention providing for 
the supervision of the international traffic in arms and munitions. 

June 16th.—The Senate passed a resolution to the effect that no claims 
should be paid to German nationals so long as Germany maintained the 
moratorium on her foreign debts. ’ 

In a Message to the Governor of Virginia on the first anniversary 
of the N.R.A. Mr. Roosevelt said that in the 12 months fear of disaster had 
given place to faith in united action—‘‘ We have spread employment, 
we have raised wages, and we are not through yet. It is a notable 
record of recovery.” 
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A joint resolution empowering the President to set up mediation 
poards for the settlement of labour disputes was passed by both Houses 
of Congress. 

The receipts against War Debts due the previous day totalled 
$166,538, from Finland, as against $477,843,644 due from thirteen 
Governments. 

June 18th.—The Government protested “ formally and energeticaily *’ 
to the German Government against the debt moratorium and emphasized 
its reluctance to accept discriminatory treatment, which would “ arouse 
a sense of mistreatment among numerous American investors.” 

The 73rd Congress adjourned, after both Houses had passed the 
$1,000 million Housing Bill. 

June 19th.—The President signed the Silver Purchase Bill. 


U.S.S.R. 

June 8th—The Government was understood to have informed the 
League Committee on the Gran Chaco dispute that it agreed to associate 
itself unconditionally with the arms embargo. 

The Central Executive Committee issued a decree altering the Criminal 
Code so as to make the relatives of ‘‘ traitors ’’ liable to punishment. 

June oth.—Recognition of the Government by Rumania and Czecho- 
slovakia. (See Czechoslovakia and Rumania.) 


The Yemen. 
June t9th.—The Imam signed the Treaty with Saudi Arabia. 


Yugoslavia. 
June 16th—The Government ratified the Balkan Pact. 





CUMULATIVE INDEX TO VOLUMES IV To X. 


With this number, which completes the roth year of the publication 
of the Bulletin of International News, is circulated to subscribers a 
cumulative index of all the articles, classified under subject headings, 
which have been published in the printed volumes. 

Additional copies of this index may be obtained on application to the 
Editor, price 6d. each. 
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DOCUMENTS IN PERIODICALS. 


La Documentation Internationale, dated May 15th, 1934. 
The Leticia Dispute. Communiqué issued by the League Secretariat, April 12th, 


1934. 
The Question of the Pacific. The Japanese Declaration of April 17th, 1934 
and Japanese Note of April 26th, 1934. ; 
The League of Nations. Communiqué of the Committee of Three re the Saar 
Plebiscite, April 20th, 1934. 
Disarmament. The French Aide-Mémoire of January Ist, 1934. 
International Agreements. The Lithuanian-Soviet Protocol of April 4th, 1934, 
together with the Non-Aggression Treaty, and earlier non-aggression 
treaties between the U.S.S.R. and Latvia, Estonia and Finland. 


La Documentation Internationale, dated June 15th, 1934. 


The League of Nations. The Question of the Saar. Report of the Committes 
of Three, June 3rd, 1934. Letter from M. Aloisi of June rst, and replies 
of Baron von Neurath and M. Barthou of June 2nd, 1934. Regulatione 
for the holding of the plebiscite. 

International Agreements. Documents relating to the organisation of the 
Little Entente, February 16th, 1933, and subsequently. Polish-Soviet 
Protocol of May 5th, 1934, and relative earlier documents. 

The Question of the Pacific. The Chinese Government’s Note to the League 
of Nations, March 19th, 1934; the Chinese Legation’s communiqué of 
April 21st, 1934; U.S. Secretary of State’s communication to the press of 
May Ist, 1934; and Note of the French Government to the Government of 
Japan of May 3rd, 1934. 


FORTHCOMING EVENTS. 


2nd Esperanto Conference... Toronto 
2nd Council Session of the International Council of 
Women ... Paris 
6th International Executive Council of the World 
Power Conference . The Hague 
6th Governing Body of the International Institution 
for the Unification of PrivateLaw .... Rome 
11th *Advisory Committee on League of ‘Nations 
teaching .. a Geneva 
13th *Executive Committee ‘of the Intellectual 
Co-operation Organisation . Geneva 
15th 6th International Congress on Labour Scientific 
Management ... London 
16th *Plenary Session of International Committee < on 
Intellectual Co-operation sek ... Geneva 
17th *41st Session of the Economic Committee ... Geneva 
25th *Permanent Committee on Arts and Letters ... Venice 
25th 4th International Congress on Radiology Zurich 
30th International Congress of a and 
Ethnological Sciences ... London 
August 9th *Permanent Central Opium Board. hes = Geneva 
Sept. 3rd *Financial Committee i Geneva 
» 6th 38th Conference of International Law Association Budapest 
» roth *15th Session of the League Assembly ... ... Geneva 
Oct. 18th *Permanent Mandates Commission due ... Geneva 


* League of Nations or International Labour Office. 
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Contains articles on current events and policies in the Pacific 

atea; studies and reports on current research into Pacific prob- 
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Now Ready 





A STUDY OF 


HISTORY 


Vols. 1, 2 and 3 
By ARNOLD J. TOYNBEE 


This work represents an attempt to look at human history 
in terms of certain principles of life and action which are 
brought to light by a study of the facts. In illustrating the 
working of these principles, the author draws his materials 
from the whole range of history, wherever he happens to 
find them; but the book is not cast in the form of a narra- 
tive of world history. The method of treatment throughout 
is comparative and analytical. The social units with which 
the author works are not nations or States but civilizations 
and religions. In scope, the book is perhaps comparable 
with Sir James Frazer’s The Golden Bough. Frazer's 
eleven volumes are a comparative study of the myths and 
rituals of Primitive Man; Mr. Toynbee is attempting a 
com~arative study of the efforts to rise above the primitive 
level which mankind has been making during the last five 
or six thousand years. 


The first three volumes, now published together, begin by 
explaining the author’s method and go on to apply it to 
the births of civilizations and their growths. The later 
volumes will deal with the breakdowns and break-ups of 
civilizations, with universal States (like the Roman and the 
Chinese Empire), with universal churches and barbarian 
heroic ages, and with the contacts between one civilization 
and another. 


Published price 21s. each. To members of the Institute 12s. 6d. 
Set of 3 vols., 52s. 6d. Set of 3 vols., 35s. 


(Published by the Oxrorp Universiry Press, under the 
auspices of the Royal Institute of International Affairs.) 











